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THE FOUNDING FATHERS: YOUNG MEN OF 
THE REVOLUTION * 

By STANLEY ELKINS and ERIC McKITRICK 

T HE intelligent American of today may know a great deal 
about his history, but the chances are that he feels none 
too secure about the Founding Fathers and the framing 
and ratification of the Federal Constitution. He is no longer 
certain what the “enlightened” version of that story is, or even 
whether there is one. This is because, in the century and three 
quarters since the Constitution was written, our best thinking 
on that subject has gone through two dramatically different 
phases and is at this moment about to enter a third. 

Americans in the nineteenth century, whenever they reviewed 
the events of the founding, made reference to an Olympian 
gathering of wise and virtuous men who stood splendidly above 
all faction, ignored petty self-interest, and concerned themselves 
only with the freedom and well-being of their fellow-countrymen. 

This attitude toward the Fathers has actually never died out; 
it still tends to prevail in American history curricula right up 
through most of the secondary schools. But bright young people 
arriving at college have been regularly discovering, for nearly 
the last fifty years, that in the innermost circle this was regarded 
as an old-fashioned, immensely oversimplified, and rather dewy- 
eyed view of the Founding Fathers and their work. Ever since 
J. Allen Smith and Charles Beard wrote in the early years of 
the twentieth century, the “educated” picture of the Fathers has 
been that of a group not of disinterested patriots but of hard- 
fisted conservatives who were looking out for their own interests 
and those of their class. According to this worldlier view, the 
document which they wrote—and in which they embodied these 
interests—was hardly intended as a thrust toward popular and 
democratic government. On the contrary, its centralizing tend¬ 
encies all reflected the Fathers' distrust of the local and popular 
rule which had been too little restrained under the Articles of 
Confederation. The authors of the Constitution represented 
the privileged part of society. Naturally, then, their desire for 
a strong central government was, among other things, an effort 
to achieve solid national guarantees for the rights of property- 
rights not adequately protected under the Articles—and to obtain 
for the propertied class (their own) a favored position under the 
new government. 

* This pamphlet is a restatement, with some variations, of an article that originally appeared 
in the Political Science Quarterly, Vol. LXXVI, No. 2, June 1961. The material will be published 
in somewhat altered form in a Harper Brothers* volume on nineteenth-century America. 
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This “revisionist” point of view—that of the Founding Fathers 
as self-interested conservatives—has had immeasurable influence 
in the upper reaches of American historical thought. Much of 
what at first seemed audacious to the point of l£se majesty came 
ultimately to be taken as commonplace. The Tory-like, almost 
backward-turning quality which this approach has imparted to 
the picture of constitution-making even renders it plausible to 
think of the Philadelphia Convention of 1787 as a counter¬ 
revolutionary conspiracy, which is just the way a number of 
writers have actually described it. That is, since the Articles 
of Confederation were the product of the Revolution, to over¬ 
throw the Articles was—at least symbolically—to repudiate the 
Revolution. The Declaration of Independence and the Consti¬ 
tution represented two very different, and in some ways opposing, 
sets of aspirations; and (so the reasoning goes) the Philadelphia 
Convention was thus a significant turning-away from, rather 
than an adherence to, the spirit of the Declaration. 

In very recent years, however, a whole new cycle of writing 
and thinking and research has been under way; the revisionists 
of the previous generation are themselves being revised. The 
economic ideas of the late Professor Beard, which dominated 
this field for so long, have 1 been partially if not wholly dis¬ 
credited. And yet many of the old impressions, intermingled 
with still older ones, persist. Much of the new work, moreover, 
though excellent and systematic, is still in progress. Conse¬ 
quently the entire subject of the Constitution and its creation 
has become a little murky; new notions having the clarity and 
assuredness of the old have not as yet fully emerged; and mean¬ 
while one is not altogether certain what to think. 

Before the significance of all this new work can be justly 
assessed, and before consistent themes in it may be identified 
with any assurance, an effort should be made to retrace some¬ 
what the psychology of previous conceptions. At the same time, 
it should be recognized that any amount of fresh writing on this 
subject will continue to lack something until it can present us 
with a clear new symbolic image of the Fathers themselves. The 
importance of this point lies in the function that symbols have 
for organizing the historical imagination, and the old ones are 
a little tired. The “father” image is well and good, and so also 
in certain respects is the “conservative” one. But we may sup¬ 
pose that these men saw themselves at the time as playing other 



les too, roles that did not partake so much of retrospection, 
e, and restraint as those which would come-to be assigned to 
em in after years. The Republic is now very old, as republics 
, yet it was young once, and so were its founders. With youth 
es energy, and the “energy” principle may be more suggestive 
w, in reviewing the experience of the founding, than the prin- 
)le of paternal conservatism. 


I 

Charles A. Beard, who in 1913 published An Economic Inter - 
elation of the Constitution of the United States , did more 
an any single figure to make of the Constitution something 
rer than a topic for ceremonial praise. By calling it a product 
economic forces. Beard established an alternative position 
d enabled the entire subject to become one for serious his- 
*ical debate. He thus created the first real dialectic on the 
institution and Founding Fathers, and for that reason Beard's 
>rk must still be taken as the point of departure for any his* 
ical treatment of that subject. 

For Beard, the reality behind the movement for a constitution 
the 1780's was economic interest. The animating surge came 
m holders of depreciated Continental securities who were 
manding that their bonds be paid at par, and from conserva- 
e elements throughout the Confederation who wanted a 
tional bulwark against agrarian-debtor radicalism. Beard 
is identified the Federalists as those who wanted protection 
• property, especially personal property. The Anti-Federalists, 
the other hand, were the great mass of agrarian debtors 
tating for schemes of confiscation and paper money inflation 
the state legislatures. Their hard-earned taxes would go to 
:>port any new bonds that a stronger United States govern- 
nt might issue; conversely, further fiscal experimentation on 
iir part would be checked by national power. The Anti- 
ieralists, those who opposed a new constitution, were therefore 
? radicals; the Federalists, who favored it, were the conserva- 
es. 

Beard’s argument was immediately challenged and kept on 
ng challenged, which helped it to retain the fresh attractive- 
»s of an avant-garde position for many years. But the man's 
luence grew, and his work played a vital part in historical 
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thinking until well after the Second World War. Historical 
thinking, however, has its own historical setting. Why should 
such a statement as Beard's not have been made until the twen¬ 
tieth century, more than 125 years after the event? 

In the nineteenth century the American Constitution had 
operated as the central myth of an entire political culture. 
While that culture was still in the tentative stages of its growth, 
still subject to all manner of unforeseen menaces, and with very 
little that was nationally sacred, there reigned everywhere the 
tacit understanding that here was the one unifying abstraction, 
the one symbol that might command all loyalties and survive all 
strife. The Constitution thus served multiple functions for a 
society that lacked tradition, folk-memory, a sovereign, and a 
body of legend. The need to keep the symbol inviolate seems 
to have been felt more instinctively during its earlier history 
than later on. Public controversy of the bitterest kind might 
occur over the charter’s true meaning; enemies might accuse 
each other of misconstruing the document; but one did not 
challenge the myth itself. Americans even fought a civil war 
with both sides claiming to be the true upholders of the Con¬ 
stitution. Thus it was natural that when the historians of the 
nineteenth century—Bancroft, Hildreth, Frothingham, Fiske, 
McMaster—came to describe the origins of the Constitution, they 
should reach for the non-controversial idiom and imagery of a 
Golden Age. The Supreme Law had been fashioned and given 
to the people by a race of classic heroes. 1 

America’s veneration for its Constitution became steadily 
more intense in the years that followed the Civil War. Now it 
was the symbol not only of the Union, for which that generation 
had made such heavy sacrifices, but also of the unfettered capi¬ 
talism which was turning the United States into one of the 
richest and most powerful nations in the world. The new 
material order—wasteful, disorderly, already acquainted with 


* Richard B. Morris has pointed out that in Henry Dawson there was at 
least one exception to this universal veneration for the Constitution. Dawson 
in 1871 published an article wherein he deplored the ancestor-worship which 
already wreathed the Fathers and their work. See Morris, “The Confedera¬ 
tion and the American Historian,” William and Mary Quarterly , XIII, 3rd 
ser. (April 1956), pp. 139-56; Dawson, “The Motley Letter,” Historical Maga¬ 
zine, IX, 2nd ser. (March 1871), pp. 157 et seq. 
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labor disturbances, yet immensely productive—was watched over 
by the benevolent and solicitous eye of the Constitution. 

In 1888, in a setting darkened by portents of industrial war¬ 
fare, John Fiske published The Critical Period of American 
History, an account of the events leading to the Philadelphia 
Convention of 1787. It was an instant success; the notion of 
the Confederation interlude as a “critical period'* was dramati¬ 
cally perfect. A time of trouble, political drift, threatening dis¬ 
unity, and irresponsible agitation provided the occasion at 
Philadelphia for a supreme act of disinterested statesmanship. 
There, an intrepid conclave of Old Romans rose above personal 
and local concerns and presented their countrymen with an 
instrument of vigorous and effective government. 

By the opening of the twentieth century, the state of mind 
in which men could uncritically ascribe a sort of immaculateness 
to their political and legal arrangements had altered sharply. 
By then a profound economic and social crisis had been met and 
overcome, but with remnants of psychological crisis left unre¬ 
solved in its wake. The ending of the depression and hard 
times of the 1890's, the defeat of Populism and Bryanism, the 
election of McKinley and return of Republican rale—these 
things were not enough to restore the old complacent innocence. 
The American public, now full of guilty misgivings, had begun 
to ask itself searching questions about the evils of the existing 
order and about the price it had allowed itself to pay for ma¬ 
terial progress. The answer which was hit upon by publicists 
and civic spokesmen was vested interest . The formula was not 
exactly new, but after the experience of the 1890's, when public 
rhetoric had abounded in sinister allusions to “Wall Street" and 
“the monopolies," it was no more than natural that the “vested 
interest" concept should have taken on an immensely new and 
widened range of application. The “interests" were the shadowy 
powers that manipulated things and made them run the way 
they did. Thus vested interest came to be seen in the Progressive 
Era—those years roughly from the turn of the century through 
the First World War—as the ultimate reality behind the life of 
affairs. 

It was in that era, moreover, that “reality" itself first came to 
be a synonym for all the equivocal, seamy, and downright evil 
facts of life from which innocent and respectable people are 
normally sheltered. Few periods in American history have been 
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so strikingly noted for civic awareness and the reforming spirit— 
and reform meant getting to the bottom of things. The most 
efficacious step in exorcising an evil was exposing it. Thus the 
literature of exposure, which claimed an enormous amount of 
journalistic and literary energy, did much to wdiet and sustain 
that generation's relish for reform. “Muckraking” meant dredge 
ing up heaps of grubby “reality” for all to behold. “Reality,” 
as Richard Hofstadter has said, 

was the bribe, the rebate, the bought franchise, the sale of adulterated 
food. It was what one found in The Jungle , The Octopus , Wealth 
against Commonwealth, or The Shame of the Cities. . . . Reality 
was a series of unspeakable plots, personal iniquities, moral failures, 
which, in their totality, had come to govern American society. . . . 

The sheer excitement of discovery tended to leave people’s per¬ 
ceptions of appearance and reality somewhat unbalanced. It is 
perhaps too much to say that anything hidden was taken as bad 
(though there Were certainly strong presumptions); yet one of 
the great unspoken dogmas of American thought, implanted in 
this period, was that the “facts of life” had to be hidden in order 
to qualify as “real.” 

In academic precincts, meanwhile, such thinkers as Roscoe 
Pound, John Dewey, Thorstein Veblen, Arthur Bentley, and 
J. Allen Smith had begun to challenge the older static and 
formalist theories of law, philosophy, economics, and govern¬ 
ment. They were no longer so interested in the formal outlines 
which enclosed, say, government or the law; they were much 
more concerned to locate the dynamic forces inside these realms— 
to identify the powers that made them really work. Thus 
“economic interest” as a kind of elan vital, a basic prime mover, 
came to be given greater and greater emphasis. “Wherever we 
turn,” wrote E. R. A. Seligman as early as 1902, . . we are 

confronted by the overwhelming importance attached by the 
younger and abler scholars to the economic factor in political 
and social progress.” Here was “reality” being given an intel¬ 
lectual and scholarly sanction. 

In view of this mounting preoccupation with “interests,” one 
might be led to conclude that significant numbers of intelligent 
people were approaching a “class” theory of society not unlike 
that of Marx—a theory in which classes and class interests con¬ 
tended more or less frankly with each other for advantage. Yet 
by and large this did not happen; these were not the terms in 
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hich most people thought about society. For one reason, there 
as very little evidence to support such a theory. But a more 
iportant reason was that, to a people saturated in democratic 
-ejudices, “class” habits of thought were fantastically difficult 
• understand, let alone imitate. To the Progressive mind, the 
ay vested interest worked was not so much through class as 
irough conspiracy . 

Vested interest and conspiracy were concepts so closely related 
Lat they were almost synonymous. The interests worked in 
cret; their power rested on stealthy understandings and was 
:ercised through the pulling of invisible strings. Hidden from 
ew, they might freely circumvent the law and gain their ends 
j corrupting and manipulating the agencies of government, 
he Marxian view that a man openly and automatically reflected 
e interests of his class, doing this even in the name of ideals 
id justice, was incomprehensible to most Americans. The 
ediating term between economic interest and political action 
id to be something both simpler and more disreputable, and 
e techniques such as could not bear daylight. One important 
urce of this attitude was the Progressive faith in the essential 
mesty of the people. Only the few, acting in secret, would set 
eir interests against those of the nation. They achieved their 
ms not by consulting the majority will but by thwarting and 
ading it. Thus when writers of the Progressive period tried 
weigh the importance of economic factors in any political 
:velopment, the imagery they slipped into was almost invari- 
>ly that of a conspiracy against the people. Such a mode of 
nceiving reality would even be brought to bear upon the 
igins of the United States Constitution. 

Two of Charles Beard’s immediate precursors in that realm 
ere J. Allen Smith and Algie Simons. They were, for their own 
lrposes, innovators; yet in a broader sense their minds followed 
typical Progressive pattern. In J. Allen Smith’s Spirit of 
merican Government , A Study of the Constitution (1907), the 
yth of the Philadelphia convention as a forum of distinterested 
atesmen came under sharp attack. Claiming that “it was the 
•operty-owning class that framed and secured the adoption of 
e Constitution,” Smith seemed to be feeling his way toward 
l economic interpretation based on class. But this tentative 
erne was quickly overshadowed by the central idea, that of a 
•nspiracy against democratic rule: 
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Democracy . . . was not the object which the framers of the Ameri¬ 
can Constitution had in view, but the very thing they wished to 
avoid. . . . Accordingly the efforts of the Constitutional Convention 
were directed to the task of devising a system of government which 
was just popular enough not to excite popular opposition and which 
at the same time gave the people as little as possible of the sub¬ 
stance of political power. 

Algie Simons, who was a convinced socialist and should there¬ 
fore have hewed more consistently to the doctrine of class inter¬ 
est, fell into much the same sort of reasoning. In Social Forces 
in American History (1912), Simons’ words seemed at first full 
of cool detachment when he said that it was not necessarily bad 
for the Constitutional Convention to have been virtually a com¬ 
mittee of the propertied class, because that class “represented 
progress/* But the lures of “conspiracy** in the end proved too 
much for him. Simons* closing rhetoric almost sweats with 
rural superstition as he tells his readers that 

the organic law of this nation was formulated in secret session by a 
body called into existence through a conspiratory trick, and was 
forced upon a disfranchised people by means of dishonest apportion¬ 
ment in order that the interests of a small body of wealthy rulers 
might be served. 

But it was Charles A. Beard, taking up the “class interest** 
formula in his famous Economic Interpretation the following 
year, who succeeded to all intents and purposes in making it 
stick. Whereas neither Smith nor Simons had made any secret 
of their reforming passions (they denied that the Constitution 
was a sacred document, so their fellow-citizens should feel free 
to change it if they wished), Beard disclaimed any intention of 
writing a political tract. He would simply be the observer of 
historical events, impassively examining the facts. All he wanted 
to do was discover whether in fact economic forces had played 
a significant part in the drafting and ratification of the Con¬ 
stitution. Early in his book Beard insisted that it was not his 
purpose “to show that the Constitution was made for the per¬ 
sonal benefit of the members of the Convention,** but merely to 
determine whether the Fathers represented “distinct groups 
whose economic interests they understood and felt in concrete, 
definite form, through their own personal experience with iden¬ 
tical property rights. . . .** Then, setting in motion an impres¬ 
sive system of scholarly apparatus, he proceeded to answer his 
own questions. 
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Beard’s ostensible argument—that the Fathers were pursuing 
class rather than personal interests and that there was a real 
distinction between them—had a certain Marxian subtlety, but 
he would not have made his case with very many Progressive 
readers if he had actually stuck to it. Instead, in the course of 
his book that side* of the case, the “class” side, slipped entirely 
out of sight while the personal side, the one that really engaged 
Beard’s mind, just grew and grew. The distinction was impos¬ 
sible to maintain; even to him it was probably not very serious. 
At any rate, the reason he was able to create his sensation was 
that the things he showed the Fathers doing were of exactly the 
sort that the muckraking magazines had, in other connections, 
made all too familiar. 

Beard’s basic research materials were a batch of old Treasury 
records which had never previously been opened (“reality”), and 
in them he found the names of a number of the Federalist lead¬ 
ers, members of the Philadelphia Convention as well as delegates 
to ratifying conventions in the various states. These men held 
substantial amounts of Continental securities which—Beard 
reasoned from later developments—would rise sharply in value 
with the establishment of a strong central government. This 
seemed to explain the energy with which they worked to bring 
such a government into being, and this was just the sort of 
evidence that impressed Beard’s contemporaries most. Beard 
himself, for all his disclaimers, sums up his argument in language 
whose dominant theme is direct personal interest. Here, three 
of his thirteen conclusions are quite explicit: 

( 1 ) The first firm steps toward the formation of the Constitution 
were taken by a small and active group of men immediately inter¬ 
ested through their personal possessions in the outcome of their 
labors. 

( 2 ) The members of the Philadelphia Convention who drafted the 
Constitution were, with a few exceptions, immediately, directly, and 
personally interested in, and derived economic advantages from, the 
establishment of the new system. 

( 3 ) The leaders who supported the Constitution in the ratifying 
conventions represented the same economic groups as the members 
of the Philadelphia Convention; and in a large number of instances 
they were also directly and personally interested in the outcome of 
their efforts. 
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Accompanying the principal theme of personal interest were 
several sub-themes: 

( 1 ) The Constitution was essentially an economic document based 
upon the concept that the fundamental private rights of property 
are anterior to government and morally beyond the reach of popular 
majorities. 

( 2 ) [The entire process, from the calling of the Philadelphia Con¬ 
vention to the ratifying of the Constitution, was unrepresentative and 
undemocratic; there was no popular vote on calling the convention; 
a large propertyless (and therefore disfranchised) mass was not rep¬ 
resented at Philadelphia; and only a small minority in each state 
voted for delegates to the ratifying conventions .] 2 

( 3 ) [Where battles did occur over ratification], the line of cleav¬ 
age . . . was between substantial personalty interests on the one 
hand and the small fanners and debtor interests on the other. 

Beard thus managed in the end to have it both ways; he 
charged the Fathers, as members of a class, with things of which 
he had said he was not going to accuse them as individuals. 
But the distinction was too fine to matter a great deal; the 
response to the book, both favorable and hostile, was based on 
the secrets Beard had unearthed about the Fathers as individuals. 
Few of his readers had paid much attention to the subtle rela¬ 
tionship which he had tried to establish between class interest 
and political ideology, so few could have noticed when the rela¬ 
tionship began to dissolve. Actually, few had had any real 
quarrel with capitalism in the first place; the Progressive men¬ 
tality was simply frightened by big capitalism—that is, by the 
vested interests. Beard himself was nothing if not a Progressive, 
fully immersed in his times. It was the interests and their inside 
doings that caught the Progressive imagination; it was this that 
the Progressives longed to befool and discomfit by public ex¬ 
posure. If Beard was to show that the Federal Constitution was 
not a product of abstract political theory but of concrete eco¬ 
nomic drives, there was no happier way of doing it than to paint 
the Founding Fathers in the familiar image of the vested inter¬ 
ests—the small group of wealthy conspirators hostile to, even 
contemptuous of, the majority will, and acting for clear, “prac¬ 
tical” reasons such as rigging the value of public securities. 

Despite the bursts of pained protests which An Economic Inter- 

2 Not a direct quotation but a summary of four of the thirteen conclusions. 
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pretation initially drew from many older academics (who either 
thought that Beard could comprehend no motives other than 
base ones, or else concluded that he must be a socialist), it also 
drew plenty of praise from academic as well as non-academic 
quarters. Not only did the book do well for a scholarly mono¬ 
graph, it did better and better as time went on. - In the 1920's 
the reforming side of Progressivism had lost its popularity, but 
this was not true of the debunking side. Meanwhile the success 
of Vernon L. Parrington's Main Currents in American Thought 
(which owed much to Beardian influences), as well as of Beard’s 
own Rise of American Civilization , served to keep Beard’s views 
before the public. 

The Economic Interpretation came fully into its own in the 
New Deal era. The times by then required a conception of the 
Constitution that would stress the flexible, rather than the rigid 
and immutable aspects of the document. Former President 
Hoover, and even the Supreme Court, were apparently insisting 
in the face of all enlightened opinion that social and economic 
experimentation of any kind was ruled out by the spirit of the 
Constitution. Yet it would be reasonable enough to expect that 
the Constitution should respond to the economic needs of the 
present, if there were convincing historical proof that its very 
birth had been in response to the economic needs of its framers. 
American intellectuals, moreover, had by this time become a 
good deal more accustomed to ideas of class conflict than for¬ 
merly. To significant numbers of them the image of class 
struggle was now appealing enough that they had begun apply¬ 
ing it in a spirit of experimentation to a great variety of prob¬ 
lems. Business groups of every sort had fallen into bad odor. 
This was the setting in which prophetic insights came to be 
ascribed to the writings of Charles A. Beard. Those writings 
by the late 1930’s had become voluminous, and the Master had 
acquired a legion of followers. 

And the Master himself could still have it both ways. Marxist 
and quasi-Marxist interpretations of society could, and did for 
a season, draw much historical sanction from his pages. At the 
same time Beard had bequeathed to American historical method 
something far more pervasive, a technique of explanation which 
could take “class” interpretations or leave them alone. This 
was the “reality” technique, which assumes that the most sig¬ 
nificant aspects of any event are those concealed from the eye. 
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Men’s true intentions are to be judged neither from the words 
we hear them speak nor the deeds we see them do, and the “real” 
forces behind historical change will turn out, more often than 
not, to be those of conspiracy. 


II 

In 1940 certain new and interesting corollaries were added to 
the mode of approach which, due so largely to Beard’s example, 
had come to influence historical thinking on the formation of 
the Constitution. In that year Merrill Jensen published The 
Articles of Confederation: An Interpretation of the Social- 
Constitutional History of the American Revolution , 1774-1781. 
Jensen’s own approach was consistent with most of the general 
principles which had been laid down by Beard. But whereas 
Beard’s primary interest had been with the Federalists-—the men 
who led and supported the campaign for a new constitution— 
Jensen turned his attention to the Anti-Federalists, those who 
had opposed the constitutional movement. What, he asked, 
was the nature of the political system which the Constitution 
displaced, and what were the aims and intentions of the men 
who had created that system? 

In the face of most prior opinion to the contrary, Jensen 
found in the Confederation just the sort of loose arrangement 
most favorable to democratic self-rule on the local and state 
level, inasmuch as the primary authority was located in the 
state legislatures. It was for achieving exactly this object, he 
thought, that the Confederation’s strongest supporters—such 
leaders as Samuel Adams, Patrick Henry, Thomas Burke, and 
Richard Henry Lee—had pushed the Colonies into the Revolu¬ 
tion in the first place. Conversely, those who opposed the 
Confederation were the men who had at first been reluctant to 
support the Revolution. They had feared the consequences of 
a break with England because that would remove the one central 
power strong enough to restrain the forces of local democracy. 
These men did, to be sure, join the Patriot forces after the break 
had become inevitable. Yet almost at once they began working 
for a continental government which might supply the stabilizing 
and conservative force previously maintained by the Crown. 
Their eventual triumph would come, of course, at Philadelphia 
in 1787. 
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In a second book. The New Nation (1950), Jensen considered 
the accomplishments of the Confederation, together with the 
social and economic conditions of the period from 1781 to 1789., 
He concluded that the “critical period” was really not so critical 
after all. American ships were not excluded from many foreign 
ports; tariff wars between states were the exception rather than 
the rule; the Confederation government had solved the problem 
of western lands and was well on the way to settling the out¬ 
standing boundary disputes. By 1786 the economic depression 
which had struck the country in 1784 was coming to an end. Even 
the problem of national credit was not so serious as the Fed¬ 
eralists wanted people to believe, since a number of the states 
had assumed responsibility for portions of the Continental debt 
held by their own citizens. Had the states been brought to 
accept a national impost—a tariff duty on incoming foreign 
goods levied solely and exclusively by Congress, the revenue of 
which would be reserved for the support of the government— 
the Confederation would have been fully capable of surviving 
and functioning as a true federal establishment. 

The collapse of the Confederation, Jensen argued, was not the 
logical outcome of weakness or inefficiency. It was the result of 
a determined effort by a small but tightly-organized group of 
nationalists to impose a centralized government upon the entire 
country despite the contrary desires of great majorities every¬ 
where: 

Most of these men were by temperament or economic interest believers 
in executive and judicial rather than legislative control of state and 
central governments, in the rigorous collection of taxes, and, as credi¬ 
tors, in strict payment of public and private debts. . . . They de¬ 
plored the fact that there was no check upon the actions‘of majorities 
in state legislatures; that there was no central government to which 
minorities could appeal from the decisions of such majorities, as they 
had done before the Revolution. 

These were the men who conspired to overthrow the Confedera¬ 
tion and who masterminded the triumph of the Constitution. 

There were points at which Jensen had not seen eye to eye 
with Beard. He was more impressed, for instance, by the Fathers* 
general outlook and ideology than by their property holdings; 
unlike Beard, moreover, he denied that the Confederation era 
was a time of serious economic difficulty. Yet he had actually 
strengthened the Beardian logic at more than one point, and 
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the differences were minor in the light of the convictions which 
united the two in spirit and intention. The work of Merrill 
Jensen, like that of Beard and Parrington and J. Allen Smith 
before him, still balanced on the assumption that the energy 
behind the American Constitution was conspiratorial energy, 
and that the Constitution came into being by means of a coup 
d'etat—through the plotting of a well-disciplined Toryish few 
against the interests of an unyigilant democratic majority. 

Indeed, Merrill Jensen's The New Nation —published two 
years after the death of Charles Beard—was the last major piece 
of Constitution scholarship to be done in the Progressive tradi¬ 
tion, and represented the end of an era. By that time, 1950, 
Beard's own notions had begun to arouse not the admiration, 
but the suspicion, of a new generation of postwar intellectuals. 

Ill 

A few modest little articles, case studies of ratifying conven¬ 
tions held in individual states in 1788, had begun appearing here 
and there in the regional quarterlies. In 1947 there was one by 
Philip Crowl on Maryland, another on North Carolina by Wil¬ 
liam Pool in 1950, still another on Virginia by Robert Thomas 
in 1953. Such fragments, of course, could not be expected to 
cause much immediate stir. But these studies carried implica¬ 
tions, similar in each case, that would prove in the long run 
profoundly damaging to the whole structure of Beardian scholar¬ 
ship and Beardian reasoning. 

A major item in that reasoning had been Beard’s assumption 
that the principle which differentiated Federalists from Anti- 
Federalists was the principle of class and property interests— 
that the Federalists as a group were upholding one kind of class 
interest and defending one form of property while the Anti- 
Federalists, presumably, represented something else, something 
basically opposed. For some reason, Beard had never taken the 
trouble to check the Anti-Federalist side of his equation. 
Thomas, in his study of the delegates to the Virginia ratifying 
convention (where the fight had been unusually bitter), dis¬ 
covered that the members of both sides held property of essen¬ 
tially the same kind, in approximately the same amounts, and 
represented the same social class—the planting gentry. The 
other studies showed a similar pattern. In short, the conflict 



er ratification was apparently fought out not between classes, 
it between cliques of the same ruling class within these states, 
lcL whatever the conflict's “real’' basis, it was not a struggle 
er property rights as such. Beard's “class" and “property" 
rmula was simply indeterminate; the story Had to be found 
sewhere. 

By 1956, Beard's Economic Interpretation had been set up for 
e coup de grdce. The executioner was Robert E. Brown, a 
ofessor at Michigan State who had been at work for some 
ne implacably compiling a catalogue of the Master's offenses. 

. his Charles Beard and the Constitution , published that year, 
*own tracked Beard through every page of the latter's master- 
ece and laid the ax to virtually every statement of importance 
at Beard had made in it. There was absolutely no correlation 
tween the Philadelphia delegates’ property holdings and the 
ly they behaved on the question of a constitution. It was not 
re that large numbers of adult males were disfranchised; the 
ffrage was remarkably liberal everywhere. Farmers as a class 
ire by no means chronically debtors; many were creditors and 
any others were both. The supporters of Shays’ Rebellion 
le debtors’ uprising in western Massachusetts which occurred 
[ring the fall and winter of 1786-1787) were certainly not 
iited against the Constitution; if they had been, it could never 
ive been ratified, since the Shaysites had a clear majority at the 
ne of the Massachusetts convention. Nor did the Phila- 
Iphia delegates know that the Continental debt would be 
nded at par. If they had, the banker Robert Morris, for one, 
>uld never have speculated in western lands with the thought 
paying for them in depreciated Continental paper. 

Not only was Beard's evidence inconclusive at all points, 
own insisted, but there were even occasions when the Master 
d not been above doctoring it. He edited Madison's Federalist 
d. 10 to eliminate all but its economic emphasis; he quoted 
ly those passages of the Philadelphia debates that made the 
.thers look least democratic; he arranged his treatment of the 
tification process in an order that violated chronology, cen- 
:ed unjustified attention on states where hard struggles did 
cur, overlooked the ease with which ratification was achieved 
other states, and thus created a wildly exaggerated picture 
the opposition at large. 

Brown's book was respectfully received; there was little in- 
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clination to dispute his arguments; no champions arose to do 
serious battle for the departed Beard. Some of the reviewers 
were a little dismayed at Brown’s tone; they thought it need not 
have been quite so ferocious. And the book did seem to bear 
out the principle that any work of destruction in the realm of 
discourse, however necessary, must be executed within restric¬ 
tions that make for a certain stultification. Richard Hofstadter 
remarked in this connection that Brown was ‘locked in such 
intimate embrace with his adversary that his categories are 
entirely dictated by Beard’s assertions.” Even Brown, in his 
way, had toyed with the “reality” theme. He had exonerated 
the Fathers of conspiratorial intentions but convicted Charles 
Beard in their place: Beard had cooked the evidence, had con¬ 
spired to hide the truth. 

The first effort in recent years to view the Constitution all 
over again in a major way, shaking off the Beardian categories 
and starting as it were from scratch, has been undertaken by 
Forrest McDonald. We The People, published in 1958, was the 
first of a planned trilogy whose design was to survey anew the 
entire story of how the Constitution was brought into existence. 
Although McDonald, like Brown, felt it necessary to show the 
inadequacy of Beard’s conclusions, his strategy was quite different 
from Brown’s; it was undertaken less to discredit Beard than to 
clear the way for his own projected treatment of the great sub¬ 
ject. In the Economic Interpretation, Beard had made a number 
of proposals for research which he himself had not performed— 
and never did perform—but which would. Beard felt, further 
corroborate his own “frankly fragmentary” work. McDonald 
began by undertaking the very research which Beard had sug¬ 
gested, and its results convinced him that Beard had simply 
asked all the wrong questions. 

One of the things McDonald investigated in We The People 
was an assumption upon which Beard had put a great deal of 
stress, the notion of a fundamental antagonism between “per¬ 
sonalty” and “realty” interests at the time of the Philadelphia 
Convention. (“Personalty” was wealth based on securities, 
money, commerce, or manufacturing; “realty” was landed prop¬ 
erty whose owners’ outlook tended to be primarily agrarian.) 
He found that there was no such split in the Convention. The 
seven men who either walked out of the Convention or else 
refused to sign the completed document were among the heaviest 
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security-holders there, and represented “an all-star team of per¬ 
sonalty interests.” In state after state, moreover, there was no 
appreciable difference between the property holdings of Fed¬ 
eralists and Anti-Federalists. Finally, the three states that rati¬ 
fied the Constitution unanimously—Delaware, New Jersey, and 
Georgia—were overwhelmingly dominated by agrarian interests. 

Unlike Brown, McDonald was quite unwilling to write off the 
possibility of an economic analysis (his book’s subtitle was The 
Economic Origins of the Constitution ); it was just that Beard’s 
particular economic categories led nowhere. Beard’s sweeping 
“personalty” and “realty” classifications were meaningless, and 
he had deceived himself profoundly in supposing that the Fed¬ 
eralists’ property interests “knew no state boundaries” but were 
“truly national in scope.” On these two points of difference 
McDonald set up an entirely new and original research scheme, 
and in so doing effected a really impressive conceptual maneuver. 
He was quite ready, in the first place, to find “economic forces” 
behind the movement for a constitution, but these must be 
sought not in “classes” or in broad categories of property but 
rather in the specific business interests of specific groups in 
specific places. The other organizing category would be the 
individual states themselves. The political framework within 
which any group had to operate was still that imposed by the 
state; the states were, after all, still sovereign units, and the 
precise relationship between economic forces and political action 
depended almost entirely on the special conditions within those 
states, conditions which varied from one to the other. 

By abandoning Beard’s “national” framework and recasting 
the entire problem on a state-by-state basis, McDonald made it 
possible to see with a sudden clarity things which ought to have 
been obvious all along. The states where ratification was 
achieved most readily were those that were convinced, for one 
reason or another, that they could not survive and prosper as 
independent entities; those holding out the longest were the 
ones most convinced that they could go it alone. The reasons 
for supporting ratification might vary considerably from state 
to state. For Georgia, an impending Indian war and the need 
for military protection could transcend any possible economic 
issue; New York, at one time imagining for itself an independent 
political and economic future, would finally ratify for fear of 
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being isolated from a system which already included ten states 
and which might soon be joined by a seceded New York City. 

The single problem of the Continental debt took different 
forms in different states. New Jersey, Massachusetts, and New 
York had each assumed portions of the debt held by their own 
citizens, but New Jersey and Massachusetts found their obliga¬ 
tions intolerably burdensome while New York did not. Massa¬ 
chusetts had put an excessively heavy load on its direct property 
and poll-tax system; thus any possibility of the debt's being 
funded by a new Federal government should have found both the 
Boston security-holder and the Shaysite debtor more than willing 
to support such a government—and this, it appears, is about what 
happened. In New York and New Jersey an additional key to 
the debt issue was the question of a national tariff. New York 
had a state tariff, which was part of a financial system worked 
out to service the debt, and for that reason the state had been 
reluctant to accept a national impost in 1786. New Jersey, on 
the other hand, with no ocean trade of any account and having 
to receive most of its imports through New York, had no such 
revenue, was hard pressed to maintain interest payments on its 
debt, and thus had everything to gain from both a national 
impost and a national funding system. New Jersey was one of 
the first to ratify, and did so unanimously. 

Recognizing the importance of specific location made it also 
easier and more natural to appreciate the way in which par¬ 
ticular interests in particular places might be affected by the 
question of a stronger national government. Boston shipping 
interests, for example, seem to have been less concerned in the 
1780's over class ideology or general economic, philosophy than 
over those conditions of the times which were especially bad for 
business. The British would not let them Into the West Indies, 
the French were excluding their fish, and their large vessels were 
no longer profitable. A strong national government could create 
a navy whose very existence would reduce high insurance rates; 
it could guarantee an orderly tariff system that would remove 
all pressure for higher and higher state tariffs; and it could 
counter British and French discrimination by means of an effec¬ 
tive navigation act. Manufacturing interests would also tend to 
favor the Constitution, though not necessarily on principle; the 
vigor of their support would depend on the size of their estab¬ 
lishments and the extent to which they competed with England. 
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Support from Pennsylvania iron and Connecticut textiles would 
be particularly energetic. So also with the wheat and tobacco 
farmers of the Connecticut Valley, though not for the same 
reason. They had to pay import taxes to New York for the goods 
they bought (their crops were sold there); they were heavily 
taxed, at the same time, to support a state-funded debt which 
they would be only too glad to see removed by a central govern¬ 
ment. Farmers in the Kentucky area, on the other hand, could 
be very suspicious of a Constitution under which northeastern 
shipping interests might influence the government to surrender 
free navigation on the Mississippi in return for a favorable trade 
treaty with Spain. 

Forrest McDonald's work, according to him, has only just 
begun; years of it still lie ahead. But already a remarkable 
precision of detail has been brought to the subject, together 
with a degree of sophistication which makes the older economic 
approach—“tough-minded" as it once imagined itself—seem now 
a little wan and misty. The special internal conditions of the 
several states now seem fully valid as clues to the ratification 
policies of those states, each in its separate turn. And there is 
a credibility about the immediate needs and aspirations of par¬ 
ticular groups, and the way they varied from place to place, 
that Beard's “interests" never quite possessed—or if they did, 
they had long since lost their hold on the modern mind. 3 

And yet there are overtones in McDonald’s work—for all its 
precise excellence, perhaps partly because of it—that have already 
succeeded in creating a new kind of “reality" spell. McDonald 
is very open-minded about all the manifold and complex and 
contradictory forces that converged upon the movement for a 
constitution. But somehow the ones he takes most seriously— 
the “real" forces behind the movement—were specific, particular, 
circumscribed, hard, and immediate. They were to be looked 
for mostly on the local level, because that is where one really 
finds things. A state—the largest permissible “reality" unit— 
was an agglomeration of specific, particular, immediate localities. 
There were interests to be served, political or economic, and 
they were hard. They were pursued rationally and without 
sentimentality; men came down where they did because their 
hard, immediate, specific interests brought them there. But are 
we prepared to say that the final result was just the sum—or 
extension—of these interests? 


3 See Lee Benson’s recent book, Turner and Beard , for an extended critical analysis both of 
McDonald’s methodology and his approach to economic history. 
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No doubt large enough numbers of people were convinced of 
the economic advantages they would gain under a new federal 
government that we may, thanks to Professor McDonald, account 
for a considerable measure of the support which the Constitu¬ 
tion received. In places where there was a balance to tip, we 
have a much better idea of just how it happened. Still, Merrill 
Jensen pointed out some time ago that the economic situation 
was already somewhat on the mend by 1786. There were, more¬ 
over, certain powerful states such as Virginia and New York 
that might very well have thrived either as independent units 
or in coalitions with their immediate neighbors. And conditions 
in general could not have been so desperate that a national gov¬ 
ernment was absolutely required for solving economic problems, 
let alone for staving off economic collapse. The steps actually 
taken were not the only ones possible; there were certainly alter¬ 
natives, and it is hard to believe that they would all have led 
to disaster. 

The new approach is extremely enlightening and useful. But 
has it yet taken on life? When will it fully engage the question 
of initiative and energy? How do we account for the dedication, 
the force and Mat, of Federalist leadership? When all is said 
and done, we do not exactly refer to the “interests" of a James 
Madison. We wonder, instead, about the terms in which he 
conceives of personal fulfillment, which is not at all the same. 
What animates him? The nationalist movement did have a 
mystique that somehow transfigured a substantial number of its 
leaders. What was it like, what were its origins? 

IV 

The work of Merrill Jensen, done in the 1930’s and 1940's, has 
suffered somewhat in reputation due to the sweep and vehemence 
of the anti-Beardian reaction. Yet that work contains percep¬ 
tions which ought not to be written off in the general shuffle. 
They derive not so much from the over-all Beardian traditions 
and influences amid which Jensen wrote, as from that particular 
sector of the subject which he marked off and preempted for his 
own. Simply by committing himself—alone among Beardians 
and non-Beardians—to presenting the Confederation era as a 
legitimate phase of American history, entitled to be taken seri¬ 
ously like any other and having a positive side as well as a nega- 
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tive one, he has forced upon us a peculiar point of view which, 
by the same token, yields its own special budget of insights. 
For example, Jensen has been profoundly impressed by the 
sheer force, determination, and drive of such nationalist leaders 
as Hamilton, Madison, Jay, Knox, and the Morrises. This 
energy, he feels, created the central problem of the Confedera¬ 
tion and was the major cause of its collapse. He deplores this, 
seeing in the Confederation “democratic” virtues which it prob¬ 
ably never had, finding in the Federalists an “aristocratic” 
character which in actual fact was as much or more to be found 
in the Anti-Federalists, smelling plots everywhere, and in general 
shaping his nomenclature to fit his own values and preferences. 
But if Professor Jensen seems to have called everything by the 
wrong name, it is well to remember that nomenclature is not 
everything. The important thing—what does ring true—is that 
this driving “nationalist” energy was, in all probability, central 
to the movement that gave the United States a new government. 

The other side of the picture, which does not seem to have 
engaged Jensen’s mind half so much, was the peculiar sloth and 
inertia of the Anti-Federalists. Cecelia KSSySn? lS"1T‘ , KniranT s ' 
essay on these men, 4 has shown them as an amazingly reactionary 
lot. They were transfixed by the specter of power. It was not 
the power of the aristocracy that they feared, but power of any 
kind, democratic or otherwise, that they could not control for 
themselves. Their chief concern was to keep governments as 
limited and as closely tied to local interests as possible. Their 
minds could not embrace the concept of a national interest which 
they themselves might share and which could transcend their 
own parochial concerns. Republican government that went 
beyond the compass of state boundaries was something they could 
not imagine. Thus the chief difference between Federalists and 
Anti-Federalists had little to do with “democracy” (George 
Clinton and Patrick Henry were no more willing than Gouver- 
neur Morris to trust the innate virtue of the people), but rather 
in the Federalists’ conviction that there was such a thing as 
national interest and that a government could be established to 
care for it which was fully in keeping with republican principles. 


4 “Men of Little Faith: The Anti-Federalists on the Nature of Repre* 
sentative Government/' William and Mary Quarterly, XII, 3rd ser. (January 
1955), pp. 3-43. 
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To the Federalists this was not only possible but absolutely 
necessary, if the nation was to avoid a future of political im¬ 
potence, internal discord, and in the end foreign intervention. 
So far $q good. But still, exactly how did such convictions get 
themselves generated? 

Merrill Jensen has argued that the Federalists, by and large, 
were reluctant revolutionaries who had feared the consequences 
of a break with England and had joined the Revolution only 
when it was clear that independence was inevitable. The argu¬ 
ment is plausible; few of the men most prominent later on as 
Federalists had been quite so hot for revolution in the very 
beginning as Patrick Henry and Samuel Adams. But this may 
not be altogether fair; Adams and Henry were already veteran 
political campaigners at the outbreak of hostilities, while the 
most vigorous of the future Federalists were still mere youngsters. 
The argument, indeed, could be turned entirely around: the 
source of Federalist, or nationalist, energy was not any “dis¬ 
taste” for the Revolution on these men's part, but rather their 
profound and growing involvement in it. 

Much depends here on the way one pictures the Revolution. 
In the beginning it simply consisted of a number of state revolts 
loosely directed by the Continental Congress; and for many men, 
absorbed in their effort to preserve the independence of their 
own states, it never progressed much beyond that stage even in 
the face of invasion. But the Revolution had another aspect, 
one which developed with time and left a deep imprint on those 
connected with it, and this was its character as a continental war 
effort. If there is any one feature that most unites the future 
leading supporters of the Constitution, it was their close engage¬ 
ment with this continental aspect of the Revolution. A remark¬ 
ably large number of these someday Federalists were in the 
Continental Army, served as diplomats or key administrative 
officers of the Confederation government, or, as members of 
Congress, played leading rdies on those committees primarily 
responsible for the conduct of the war. 

Merrill Jensen has compiled two lists, with nine names in each, 
of the men whom he considers to have been the leading spirits 
of the Federalists and Anti-Federalists respectively. It would 
be well to have a good look at this sample. The Federalists— 
Jensen calls them “nationalists”—were Robert Morris, John Jay, 
James Wilson, Alexander Hamilton, Henry Knox, James Duane, 
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George Washington, James Madison, and Gouverneur Morris. 
Washington, Knox, and Hamilton were'deeply involved in Con- 
tinental military affairs; Robert Morris was Superintendent of 
Finance; Jay was president of the Continental Congress and 
minister plenipotentiary to Spain (he would later be appointed 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs); Wilson, Duane, and Gouverneur 
Morris were members of Congress, all three being active mem¬ 
bers of the war committees. The Anti-Federalist group presents 
a very different picture. It consisted of Samuel Adams, Patrick 
Henry, Richard Henry Lee, George Clinton, James Warren, 
Samuel Bryan, George Bryan, George Mason, and Elbridge 
Gerry. Only three of these—Gerry, Lee, and Adams—served in 
Congress, and the latter two fought consistently against any 
effort to give Congress executive powers. Their constant pre¬ 
occupation w T as state sovereignty rather than national efficiency. 
Henry and Clinton were active war governors, concerned pri¬ 
marily with state rather than national problems, while Warren, 
Mason, and the two Bryans were essentially state politicians. 

The age difference between these two groups is especially 
striking. The Federalists were on the average ten to twelve 
years younger than the Anti-Federalists. At the outbreak of 
the Revolution George Washington, at 44, was the oldest of 
the lot; six were under 35 and four were in their twenties. Of 
the Anti-Federalists, only three were under 40 in 1776, and one 
of these, Samuel Bryan, the son of George Bryan, was a boy of 16. 

This age differential takes on a special significance when it is 
related to the career profiles of the men concerned. Nearly half 
of the Federalist group—Gouverneur Morris, Madison, Hamilton, 
*nd Knox—quite literally saw their careers launched in the 
Revolution. The remaining five—Washington, Jay, Duane, 
Wilson, and Robert Morris—though established in public affairs 
beforehand, became nationally known after 1776 and the wide 
public recognition which they subsequently achieved came fifst 
and foremost through their identification with the continental 
war effort. All of them had been united in an experience, and 
had formed commitments, which dissolved provincial boundaries; 
they had come to full public maturity in a setting which enabled 
ambition, public service, leadership, and ^lf-fulfillment to be 
conceived, for each in his way, with a grandeur of scope unknown 
to any previous generation. The careers of the Anti-Federalists, 
on the other hand, were not only state-centered but—aside from 
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those of Clinton, Gerry, and the young Bryan—rested heavily on 
events that preceded rather than followed 1776. 

As exemplars of nationalist energy, two names in Professor 
Jensen’s sample that come most readily to mind are those of 
Madison and Hamilton. The story of each shows a wonder¬ 
fully pure line of consistency. James Madison, of an influential 
Virginia family but with no apparent career plans prior to 1774, 
assumed his first public role as a member of the Orange County 
Revolutionary Committee, of which his father was chairman. 
As a delegate from Orange County he went to the Virginia con¬ 
vention in 1776 and served on the committee that drafted Vir¬ 
ginia’s new constitution and bill of rights. He served in the 
Virginia Assembly in 1776 and 1777 but failed of re-election 
partly because he refused to treat his constituents to whisky. 
(He obviously did not have the right talents for a state poli¬ 
tician.) In recognition of Madison’s services, however, the 
Assembly elected him to the Governor's Council, where he served 
from 1778 to 1780. Patrick Henry was then Governor; the two 
men did not get on well and in time became bitter political 
enemies. At this period Madison’s primary concern was with 
supplying and equipping the Continental Army, a concern not 
shared to his satisfaction by enough of his colleagues. It was 
then, too, that he had his first experience with finance and the 
problems of paper money. He was elected to the Continental 
Congress in 1780, and as a member of the Southern Committee 
was constantly preoccupied with the military operations of 
Nathanael Greene. The inefficiency and impotence of Congress 
pained him unbearably. The Virginia Assembly took a strong 
stand against federal taxation which Madison ignored, joining 
Hamilton in the unsuccessful effort to persuade the states to 
accept the impost of 1783. From the day he entered politics up 
to that time, the energies of James Madison were involved in 
continental rather than state problems—problems of supply, en¬ 
listment, and finance—and at every point his chief difficulties 
came from state parochialism, selfishness, and lack of imagina¬ 
tion. His nationalism was hardly accidental. 

The career line of Alexander Hamilton, mutatis mutandis , is 
functionally interchangeable with that of James Madison. Am¬ 
bitious, full of ability, but a young man of no family and no 
money, Hamilton arrived in New York from the provinces at 
the age of 17 and in only two years would be catapulted into a 
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brilliant career by the Revolution. At 19 he became a highly 
effective pamphleteer while still a student at King’s College, 
was captain of an artillery company at 21, serving with distinc¬ 
tion in the New York and New Jersey campaigns, and in 1777 
was invited to join Washington’s staff as a lieutenant-colonel. 
He was quickly accepted by as brilliant and aristocratic a set of 
youths as could be found in the country. As a staff officer he 
became all too familiar with the endless difficulties of keeping 
the Continental Army in the field from 1777 to 1780. With his 
marriage to Elizabeth Schuyler in 1780 he was delightedly wel¬ 
comed into one of New York’s leading families, and his sage 
advice to his father-in-law and Robert Morris on matters of 
finance and paper money won him the reputation of a financial 
expert with men who knew an expert when they saw one. He 
had an independent command at York town. He became Treas¬ 
ury representative in New York in 1781, was elected to Congress 
in 1782, and worked closely with Madison in the fruitless and 
discouraging effort to create a national revenue in the face of 
state particularism. In the summer of 1783 he quit in despair 
and went back to New York. Never once throughout all this 
period had Alexander Hamilton been involved in purely state 
affairs. His career had been a continental one, and as long as 
the state-centered George Clinton remained a power in New 
York, it was clear that this was the only kind that could have 
any real meaning for him. As with James Madison, Hamilton’s 
nationalism was fully consistent with all the experience he had 
ever had in public life, experience whose sole meaning had been 
derived from the Revolution. The experience of the others— 
for instance that of John Jay and Henry Knox—had had much 
the same quality; Knox had moved from his bookstore to the 
command of Washington’s artillery in little more than a year, 
while Jay’s public career began with the agitation just prior to 
the Revolution and was a story of steady advancement in con¬ 
tinental affairs from that time forward. 

The logic of these careers, then, was in large measure tied 
to a chronology which did not apply in the same way to all the 
men in public life during the two decades of the 1770’s and 
1780’s. A significant proportion of relative newcomers, with 
prospects initially modest, happened to have their careers opened 
up at a particular time and in such a way that their very public 
personalities came to be staked upon the national quality of 
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the experience which had formed them. In a number of out¬ 
standing cases energy, initiative, talent, and ambition had com¬ 
bined with a conception of affairs which had grown immense in 
scope and promise by the close of the Revolution. There is every 
reason to think that a contraction of this scope, in the years that 
immediately followed, operated as a powerful challenge. 

V 

The stages through which the constitutional movement pro¬ 
ceeded in the 1780’s add up to a fascinating story in political 
management, marked by no little elan and dash. That move¬ 
ment, viewed in the light of the Federalist leaders’ commitment 
to the Revolution, raises some nice points as to who were 
the ‘'conservatives” and who were the “radicals.” The spirit 
of unity generated by the struggle for independence had, 
in the eyes of those most closely involved in coordinating the 
effort, lapsed; provincial factions were reverting to the old pro¬ 
vincial ways. The impulse to arrest disorder and to revive the 
flame of revolutionary unity may be pictured in “conservative” 
terms, but this becomes quite awkward when we look for terms 
with which to picture the other impulse, so different in nature: 
the urge to rest, to drift, to turn back the clock. 

The revolutionary verve and ardor of the Federalists, their re¬ 
sources of will and energy, their willingness to scheme tirelessly, 
campaign everywhere, and sweat and agonize over every vote 
would mean in effect that despite all the hairbreadth squeezes 
and rigors of the struggle, the Anti-Federalists would lose every 
crucial test. There was, to be sure, an Anti-Federalist effort. 
But with no program, no really viable commitments, and little 
purposeful organization, the Anti-Federalists somehow always 
managed to move too late and with too little. They would sit and 
watch their great stronghold. New York, being snatched away 
from them despite a two-to-one Anti-Federalists majority in a 
convention presided over by their own chief, George Clinton. 
To them, the New York Federalists must have seemed possessed 
of the devil. The Federalists’ convention men included Alex¬ 
ander Hamilton, James Duane, John Jay, and Robert Livingston 
—who knew, as did everyone else, that the new government was 
doomed unless Virginia and New York joined it. They insisted 
on debating the Constitution section by section instead of as 
a whole, which meant that they could out-argue the Anti- 
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Federalists on every substantive issue and meanwhile delay the 
vote until New Hampshire and Virginia had had a chance to 
ratify. (Madison and Hamilton had a horse relay system in 
readiness to rush the Virginia news northward as quickly as 
possible.) By the time the New York convention was ready to 
act, ten others had ratified, and at the final moment Hamilton 
and his allies spread the chilling rumor that New York City was 
about to secede from the state. The Anti-Federalists, who had 
had enough, directed a chosen number of their delegates to cross 
over, and solemnly capitulated. 

In the end, of course, everyone “crossed over.” The speed 
with which this occurred once the continental revolutionists had 
made their point, and the ease with which the Constitution so 
soon became an object of universal veneration, still stands as 
one of the minor marvels of American history. But the docu¬ 
ment did contain certain implications, of a quasi-philosophical 
nature, that make the reasons for this ready consensus not so 
very difficult to find. It established a national government whose 
basic outlines were sufficiently congenial to the underlying 
commitments of the whole culture—republicanism and capital¬ 
ism—that the likelihood of its being the subject of a true ideologi¬ 
cal clash was never very real. That the Constitution should 
mount guard over the rights of property—“realty,” “personalty,” 
or any other kind—was questioned by nobody. There had cer¬ 
tainly been a struggle, a long and exhausting one, but we should 
not be deceived as to its nature. It was not fought on economic 
grounds; it was not a matter of ideology; it was not, in the 
fullest and most fundamental sense, even a struggle between 
nationalism and localism. The key struggle was between inertia 
and energy; with inertia overcome, everything changed. 

There were, of course, lingering objections and misgivings; 
many of the problems involved had been genuinely puzzling and 
difficult; and there remained doubters who had to be converted. 
But then the perfect bridge whereby all could become Fed¬ 
eralists within a year was the addition of a Bill of Rights. After 
the French Revolution, anti-constitutionalism in France would 
be a burning issue for generations; in America, an anti-constitu¬ 
tional party was undreamed of after 1789. With the Bill of 
Rights, the remaining opponents of the new system could say 
that, ever watchful of tyranny, they had now got what they 
wanted. Moreover, the Young Men of the Revolution might 
at last imagine, after a dozen years of anxiety, that their Revolu¬ 
tion had been a success. 
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